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could the gaps be filled in any one species or order, the line of 
descent might be followed through the ages to one common and 
generalized type. The varied forms to which that type gave rise 
are seen in the different genera of different natural orders. The 
time is far distant when all these can be traced step by step to 
their remote origin. But every little adds, and eventually a mon- 
ument will be raised which will tell how, and perhaps when, each 
individual plant reached its present state of perfection or de- 
generacy. 

AN ADIRONDACK NATIONAL PARK. 

BY WILLIAM HOSEA BALLOU. 

A PROPOSITION to convert the Adirondack region into a 
national park, ought only to need suggestion. The only 
portion of the public domain which has been set aside as a na- 
tional park is located in the distent mountain regions of Montana 
and Wyoming. East of the Rockies and within a territory of four 
million thickly populated square miles, not a single national breath- 
ing ground exists. In the great Empire State lies an elevated 
country of vast area, as lovely as the mind of man has mental 
imagery to conceive. It stands to-day the prey of timber thieves 
and game butchers, so neglected by the State that its boundary 
lines have been lost, its forests denuded, its waters left to evapora- 
tion and outrage, and its maintenance denied of all but the small- 
est pittance. It is the particular surface of the globe that gives 
one a glimpse through the corridors of time. It is a part of the 
cradle of the earth. Here are blue-gray hypersthene and con- 
torted gneiss rocks — the first forms in nature's attempts at world 
building. Before organisms came into existence these rocks 
formed their part in the stable foundation of the earth. The Adi- 
rondack region, then, is grandparent to the remainder of the 
globe. The Hudson, which rises in its clouds, is perhaps the 
oldest river in existence, being the ancient outlet of the Great 
Lakes' ancestor, and hence the grandparent of waters. Will any 
one say that the Government of the United States ought not to 
be charged with the care of the portions of these aged relics 
which a great State has given over to weeds and bandits ? 

Two great . watersheds lie within the State of New York at 
right angles to each other. They so interlock that writers have 
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been led to regard the State as one watershed. The dividing lines 
are too apparent, however, and the physical, climatic and geolog- 
ical differences necessarily form divisions of the State. 

The eastern or Adirondack watershed runs almost north and 
south, throwing its waters north into the St. Lawrence, and south 
into Long Island sound. The western watershed runs nearly 
east and west, at right angles to the Adirondacks. It throws its 
waters from the interior chain of lakes, north into Lake Ontario. 
Its southern drainage flows at oblique angles into Chesapeake 
bay and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The northern drainage of the western watershed occupies seven 
thousand square miles of territory, of which four hundred square 
miles are of lake surface, under the names of Oneida, Cayuga, 
Seneca, etc. This watershed has been made subservient to the 
necessities of commerce and industry. Besides being natural 
reservoirs, its lakes have been regulated to maintain a uniform 
flow through the Oswego river of six hundred thousand cubic 
feet of water per minute, during all seasons of the year. Seven 
dams on this stream, constructed by the state, provide hydraulic 
advantages equal to 140,000 horse-power. Thus the western 
watershed, by fostering gigantic industries, valued at millions, 
repays the State for the expenditure involved in its care. 

The Adirondack watershed is of a different nature; its waters 
are of little commercial or industrial importance. Its rivers, the 
Moose, Beaver, Grass, Raquette, Salmon, Au Sable, Oswegatchie 
and others are high, turbulent and destructive in the spring. In the 
summer they are dry. The Hudson itself would be insignificant 
were it not an arm of the sea, scoured out and kept deep below 
Albany by the tides. 

The Adirondack region has resisted all attempts at cultivation, 
otherwise it would be largely populated. Its mission is of higher 
importance to man than that of a mere industrial and commercial 
utility. Here is one of nature's great laboratories for the genera- 
tion of pure air and the maintenance of stable atmospheric condi- 
tions. Its many cool lakes and babbling brooks form a natural 
resting and invigorating ground. It comprises the highest land 
in the State, ranging from one thousand to five thousand feet in 
elevation. 

In this elevated domain are upward of two thousand lakes and 
lakelets abounding in clear cold waters — the ideal land of the 
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poet and the artist. The wild deer laves in the mirroring lake or 
lies sequestered in the deep ravine. The trout break the placid 
surfaces at night and the note of the whip-poor-will echoes from 
valley to peak through wood and clearing. The catamount 
watches from the creviced rocks and the black bear hibernates in 
the recesses of the forests. This is nature's miniature park of 
the earth. The mountains, cascades, rivulets, lakes and precipices 
are all scenic features in miniature. It is not a Yellowstone park. 
There are no three-mile vertical projections into space, no spout- 
ing geysers, no vast areas of sage brush, no great obsidian cliffs, 
no fossil forests, no bad lands of towering buttes and no bottom- 
less canons. All such awful sublimity is here molded in minia- 
ture — a playground of the gods. 

Until the State survey began its work, ten years ago, but little 
was known of the Adirondack region. The only maps in posses- 
sion of the comptroller were some curiosities made by colonial 
and early surveyors. So uncertain were the boundary lines that 
the State lost thousands of acres of lands, and was uncertain of 
any of its possessions. Investigation developed the fact that the 
State lands were first sold for little more than five cents per acre. 
The timber was immediately cut and the land allowed to lapse to 
the State for unpaid taxes. Wherever the second growth became 
valuable the lands were repurchased at tax sales, denuded and 
again left barren for the State, which now owns about eight hun- 
dred and ninety-five square miles. The watershed comprises 
about three thousand square miles which are available for park 
purposes. 

The highest point in the State is Mt. Marcy, in Essex county, 
which rises 5344 feet above high tide. It is the monarch of the 
Adirondacks, Mt. Maclntyre, 5 112 feet, approximates this alti- 
tude. Seventeen peaks exceed 4500 feet, forty-four rise above 
3000 and seventy between that height and 2000 feet. 

Mt. Washington, with its bridle-path and its inclined railway, 
has long enjoyed a monopoly in the East. A change is approach- 
ing. A new star has appeared in the sky. It is Mt. Marcy — 
nature's colossus to a noble name and the most ideal mountain 
on the face of the globe. It is no mere stone heap. Resting on 
its bosom are great forests, lofty spurs, precipices and lakes. Here 
also is Lake Tear-of-the-clouds, within one thousand feet of the 
summit — the supra-cloud source of the Hudson. It is the high- 
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est water in the State. The poetic State surveyor, Mr. Verplanck. 
Colvin, best describes it in these words : 

" A few summers since I stood for the first time on the cool 
mossy shore of the mountain springlet lake, Tear-of-the clouds 
Almost hidden in the gigantic mountain domes of Marcy, Sky- 
light and Gray peaks, this lovely pool lifted on its granite pedestal 
toward heaven, the loftiest water-mirror of the stars ; beseeching, 
not in vain, from each low-drifting cloud some tribute for the 
sources of the Hudson ; fresh, new, unvisited save by the wild 
beast that drank-; it was a gem more pure and delightful to the 
eye than the most precious jewel." 

Mt. Marcy is the center of the scenic, sporting, artistic, poetic 
and scientific interest in the Adirondack region. The timber 
limit is here well defined at 4900 feet above the sea. The crev- 
ices'are densely filled with stunted evergreen and the deep valleys 
between the mountain crests are covered with forests of pine, 
spruce, hemlock, beech, birch and other trees. Snows are almost 
perpetual here, summer lasting but two months. So far as may 
be judged by one who has visited each, there is little difference in 
temperature and climatic conditions between an altitude of 5000 
feet on Mt. Marcy and 12,000 feet elevation in Wyoming. This 
similarity may be accounted for by means of the ameliorating in- 
fluences of the Pacific coast on the Rocky mountains. Mt. Marcy 
is beginning to attract many visitors and is certain to draw heavily 
on the traveling public as soon as its grandeur and attractions 
become more generally known. It was seldom scaled until in 
1875 the State survey projected a line of levels to its highest 
point. Since then there has been a gradual increase of summer 
visitants. The Indians called Mt. Marcy Ta-ha-wus, signifying 
" I cleave the clouds." 

Observations tend to show a considerable decrease of rainfall 
in the State. This decrease has been attributed to the general 
denuding of forests in the Adirondacks. The iron industries 
alone have been shown to consume the wood on six thousand 
acres of land annually, to say nothing of the trees utilized as 
lumber. While no one of note has disputed the influence of for- 
ests on rainfall, such influence has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The following explanation is offered : 

The Gulf Stream projects its waters along the Atlantic coast. 
It furnishes moisture to the winds which sweep over the land, 
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tempering the climate. Formerly when these winds beat against the 
Adirondack highlands there were vast areas of brush-topped ever- 
greens and myriad-leaved trees to act as electrical conductors and 
precipitate moisture in the form of rain. The forests have been 
ruthlessly cut and now the moist winds beat against the rocks and 
burst in floods of water or in form of hail, or sweep past with their 
possibilities of evenly distributed rain. Nature takes her swift 
vengeance. The river bottoms show at the surface and the hur- 
ricane and hailstorm beat down the structures made of the forests. 
As Mr. Colvin states in one of his reports, the forests hold snow 
in compact depths which melts slowly, contributing a regular 
quota of water during three-fourths of the year. The cones fall 
from the evergreens, become pulverized and overgrown with 
moss. These cone beds hold water to such an extent that they 
were named " hanging lakes." Wherever the forests have been 
denuded the snow banks and cone beds have disappeared and 
thus, concludes Mr. Colvin, nature has been robbed of her 
reservoirs. 

It seems incomprehensible that so great a commonwealth as 
New York has appropriated so little to maintain a survey of its 
own valuable possessions. No foreign government expends such 
a pittance for surveys of bergs, as the Empire State has for its 
entire area. The necessities of war, for which we must prepare 
in times of peace, demand the most minute and exhaustive surveys. 
The exchange of real estate, the prevention of needless lawsuits 
among citizens, and the taxation system, demand accurate sur- 
veys. The lack of good topographical maps may yet cost a 
thousand times the amount required for engineering. Instead 
of five thousand dollars occasionally, the State should have appro- 
priated seventy-five thousand annually for this purpose. 

The growing demand that the Adirondack region shall be set 
aside as a public park with liberal appropriations for its protec- 
tion, superintendence and surveys has been met with little legis- 
lative encouragement, which so far only amounted to successive 
and expensive commissions since 1873. There is not a prairie 
State to-day that would not give millions for one Mt. Marcy. 
New Yorkers have migrated to every portion of the Union in 
great numbers. Had they a voice in the matter, the Adirondack 
region no doubt would be surrendered to the United States and 
cared for as jealously as is the Yellowstone park, with full appro- 
priations for surveys and maintenance. If the proper steps were 
taken, there is little doubt that the consensus of opinion of the 
people would be in favor of such transfer, since the State of New 
York has shown itself incapable of caring for its possessions. 



